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Canada: Land of Plenty 


Canada, our good neighbor to 
the north, is in the world’s most 
favorable position today in terms 
of numbers of people and re- 
sources to support them. 

With a land area of 3,846,000 
square miles, Canada is the second 
largest country on earth. Her pop- 
ulation of about 17 million scarcely 
exceeds that of New York State. 

Only a small proportion of her 
vast area has proved hospitable to 
settlement. Almost half of it is 
permafrost: land whose soil tem- 
perature is less than 32°F. for at 
least two successive years. 

There are only 4.3 persons per 
square mile in Canada, compared 
with almost 58 in the United 
States. Over two-thirds of Canada’s 
population live within 100 miles of 
the United States border. Almost 
two-thirds live in the provinces of 
Ontario and Quebec. 

The dual cultural pattern which 
developed in colonial times still 
clings. In 1951, almost half of the 
population was of British stock; 
nearly a third consisted of the 
French-speaking descendants of 
the original French colonists; and 
most of the remainder traced their 
origin to other European countries. 


Canada’s population is now 
growing at an extremely high rate. 
During the period 1946-51, the 
average annual growth rate was 
about 2.1 percent, the highest re- 
corded by any western industrial 
nation. 

A mid-decennial census taken in 
1956 revealed that the annual rate 
of growth had increased to an 
amazing 2.8 percent during 1951- 
56. That approaches the explosive 
rates of some underdeveloped coun- 
tries in Latin America and Asia. 

If the current, growth rate is 
maintained throughout this cen- 
tury, Canada’s population will be 
54 million by the year 2000. 

Heavy immigration and a com- 
paratively high birth rate account 
for the spurt in Canada’s popula- 
tion growth. Unlike the under- 
developed countries, a rapidly fall- 
ing death rate was not the most im- 
portant factor. It inched down from 
9.4* to 8.2 between 1946 and 1956. 

In 1956, Canada’s birth rate was 
28, compared with 25 in the United 
States. Canada’s rate is slightly 
below the high level of the 1920’s. 


*Birth rates and death rates are in 
terms of 1,000 of the population per 
year. 
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The postwar boom in births has 
continued at a slightly higher level 
in Canada than in the United 
States, Australia and New Zealand. 
In most countries of western 
Europe, birth rates have declined 
from their postwar peaks and now 
are near or slightly under the low 
levels of the late 1930’s. 

Why does the baby boom con- 
tinue in Canada? Postwar pros- 
perity has exerted an inflationary 
effect on the birth rate there just as 
it has in the United States. More 
Canadian women are marrying 
now than ever before, and they are 
marrying younger. 

Few couples are childless; more 
have one, two or three children. 
The moderate-sized family is now 
very much in vogue. 


Contrary to general belief, Can- 
ada’s family allowance plan has 
not encouraged large-sized fami- 
lies, possibly because payments per 
child are relatively small. The 
proportion of couples having four 
children remains about the same, 
but the proportion having five or 
more has declined sharply. 

French Canadians have larger 
families than British Canadians. 
But this higher rate of natural in- 
crease among the French is par- 
tially offset by the large number of 
British who immigrate to Canada. 

Like the United States, Canada 
is historically a country of immi- 
gration. During the period 1946- 
1956, almost 1.4 million immi- 
grants arrived, a volume second 
only to the 2.3 million absorbed by 
the United States. But Canada’s 


population is less than one-tenth as 
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large, so the impact of immigration 
has been much greater here. 

Canada’s favorable position in 
the world community of nations 
stems largely from the fact that 
she now has few rather than too 
many people. Today, Canada 
stands where the United States was 
in 1840, in terms of numbers of 
people. 

In terms of resource potential— 
an area where a rough estimate 
must replace actual data—Canada 
very likely stands about where the 
United States was at the turn of 
this century. Canada’s vast min- 
eral resources are still not com- 
pletely explored. Her forests oc- 
cupy more than a third of her land 
area and are one of her greatest 
assets. No other nation in the 
world has such great potential in 
hydro-electric power. 

In terms of technology for re- 
source development, Canada stands 
second to none. 

In the United States during the 
past half century, a rapidly grow- 
ing population and an accelerating 
rate of industrialization combined 
to create exploitative use of re- 
sources. 

Because Canada’s population 
now is only about one-fifth as large 
as that of the United States in 
1900, and because much of Cana- 
da’s resource wealth is still intact, 
she will retain her favorable posi- 
tion for some time to come. 

Just how long will depend large- 
ly upon how adequately her re- 
sources continue to accommodate 
her growing population. “e 
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nately, resource management is 
more widely understood and prac- 
ticed today than it was at the turn 
of the century. 


CANADA’S EARLY HISTORY 


When the European nations 
were establishing New World colo- 
nies, the French landed on the 
Gaspe Peninsula in 1534 and later 
in Nova Scotia. They pushed up 
the St. Lawrence River where they 
established agricultural communi- 
ties and quickly fanned outward to 
trade with the native inhabitants 
for furs. 

The first precarious settlements 
were made at Port Royal in Acadia 
and at Quebec on the St. Lawrence 
River. New France was organized 
as a royal colony in 1663, and it 
soon took on the character of met- 


ropolitan France: 
T . . The form of government was auto- 


cratic, only the Roman Catholie religion 
was tolerated, and land was granted by 
feudal tenure. The conditions of fron- 
tier life, however, forced governors to 
make important modifications in the sys- 
tem with the result that neither the oper- 
ation of government nor the attenuated 
feudalism in New France created the dis- 
content and grievances that were later to 
bring revolution in France itself. 

The colonists organized the drive into 
the interior from the bases on the St. 
Lawrence River and particularly from 
Montreal, founded in 1642 at the june- 
tion of the St. Lawrence and Ottawa 
Rivers. The various, and often mixed, 
motives for this expansion have already 
been indicated. The broad plan was to 
enclose the English colonies by a great 
are running through the Great Lakes and 
down the Mississippi; to find a way to 
the ‘western sea’’ and so to China; and 
to destroy the posts of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company to the North. It was an ambi- 
tious and dramatic policy which had a 
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degree of success remarkable in view of 
the small population that attempted it, 
and of the terrain itself. 

By its very purpose, however, the 
French design assumed a continuing con- 
flict with the English colonies. This con- 
flict was made even more bitter when the 
Anglo-French rivalry in Europe was 
added. The Seven Years’ War brought 
the end of French rule in Canada, Acadia 
having been already lost in 1713. For a 
few years the established colonies of 
Newfoundland, Nova Scotia (including 
the modern New Brunswick and Prince 
Edward Island) and Quebec—the orig- 
inal elements of modern Canada—were 
but the poorer portion of the great Brit- 
ish Empire in North America. The suc- 
cessful American revolution, however, 
created an independent country in the 
southern half of the continent, and left 


in question the future of the northern 
half.1 


Canada is the only American na- 
tion whose national sovereignty 
was not established by revolution. 
Canadian sovereignty emerged by 
gradual evolution, first within the 
framework of the British Empire 
and later within the British Com- 
monwealth of Nations. 


DUAL CULTURAL PATTERN 


The forces of history and geog- 
raphy have combined to produce a 
nation where English- and French- 
speaking peoples now live harmoni- 
ously although both have managed 
to maintain very different ways of 
life. Neither group has ever been 
strong enough to absorb the other. 

Throughout history, English Ca- 
nadians have stressed their ideas of 
liberty and progress, while French 
Canadians have held to their tradi- 
tional concept of authority and sta- 
bility. Their predominantly rural 
society is deeply rooted in the fam- 
ily, the farm, the village and the 
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Roman Catholic parish. As a re- 
sult, national unity itself has re- 
quired ‘‘the acceptance of ethnic 
and cultural diversity, with all 
that that implies in the way of con- 
cessions and compromise.’”* 

The expulsion of the Acadians in 
the 1750’s greatly reduced the old 
French population in Nova Scotia. 
Following the American Revolu- 
tion, hundreds of New England 
loyalists with a definite preference 
for British North America poured 
into Nova Scotia. With this influx, 
what is now the maritime area be- 
came even more predominantly 
British in character. However, the 
remaining Acadians valiantly con- 
tinued to maintain their own sepa- 
rate way of life. 

Loyalists also moved into the St. 
Lawrence region. The effect of this 
influx : 

. was not so much to alter the char- 
acter of the existing French community 
as to change its position by creating an 
English-speaking community alongside it. 
The French population retained its com- 
pactness and its distinctive character. 
The new arrivals, with relatively few ex- 
ceptions, planted themselves in regions 
which were almost untouched by French 
settlement—the north bank of Lake On- 
tario and the upper St. Lawrence, the 
Niagara peninsula, the fringe along the 
American border that was to evolve into 
the Eastern Townships of Quebec. Ra- 
cial dualism became an established fact 
with the failure of old inhabitants and 
new arrivals to find a common basis 
which would weld them into a single co- 
hesive community.4 


After the War of 1812, severe 
economic hardship in Europe re- 
sulted in a heavy wave of immi- 
grants from the British Isles: 


. .. Starving hand-loom weavers and un- 


@ employed artisans, discharged soldiers 
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and retired naval officers, English farm- 
ers and Irish paupers, all contributed 
to the stream. The former trickle from 
England was greatly augmented, and to 
the Scottish immigration which was al- 
ready under way there was now added a 
growing volume of Catholic Irish fleeing 
from rack-rents and starvation. Small 
numbers of settlers from the countries 
of north-west Europe added an element 
of diversity, but the overwhelming ma- 
jority of the new settlers were of British 
stock... 5 


During the eighteenth and early 
nineteenth centuries, Canadians 
were divided into two apparently 
irreconcilable cultures. There 
were few common loyalties and in- 
terests to bring them together. Be- 
cause the different settlements were 
scattered over thousands of miles, 
each was concerned mainly with its 
own sectional interests. The strong- 
est common bond was a burning 
desire to avoid ‘‘absorption in the 
rapidly expanding continental em- 
pire of the United States.’’® 

This threat has long since passed. 
The dual cultural pattern remains 
a distinctive feature of Canada’s 
social structure. The British North 
American Act, passed in 1867, was 
of great significance in preserving 
the French culture which many 
Canadians consider a very impor- 
tant national asset. 


POPULATION GROWTH TO 1911 


The Canadian colonies were 
sparsely settled during the early 
days of the French regime. Thanks 
to the early Jesuit missionaries and 
others who kept records, available 
early figures reveal the approxi- 
mate numbers of white people as 
far back as 1608 when Quebec was 
founded by Champlain. Not until 
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after the cession of Canada to the 
British in 1763 did the white popu- 
lation number 100,000. 

During the next century, the 
Canadian population grew very 
rapidly. It hit the one million 
mark around 1830 and then passed 
the two million mark during the 
1840’s. By 1861, there were more 
than 3.2 million people. Thus the 
Canadian population—augmented 
by heavy immigration from the 
United States and the British Isles 
—experienced a 30-fold increase 
during the century after 1763.7 

As indicated in Table IT, natural 
increase, immigration and emigra- 
tion have all played vital roles in 
Canada’s demographic history. For 
the past century, Canada has had, 
simultaneously, immigration (main- 
ly from Europe) and emigration 
(largely to the United States). 

Regular decennial censuses have 
been taken in Canada since 1871, 
following the confederation of the 
provinces in 1867. Between 1871 
and 1901, the population of Can- 
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grew at only a moderate rate, from 
3,842,000 to 5,592,000, even though 
both immigration and the rate of 
natural increase (births in excess 
of deaths) were substantial. An 
average of almost 100,000 immi- 
grants came into Canada each year 
during the 1880’s. But because 
foreign-born and native-born Ca- 
nadians were emigrating in large 
numbers to the United States, the 
rate of population growth was low- 
er in Canada between 1871 and 
1901.° 

But between 1901 and 1911, the 
Canadian population jumped from 
5,592,000 to 7,449,000, an inerease 
of about one-third in a decade. 

The average annual rate of 
rrowth was 2.9 percent. That was 
the highest erowth rate ever re- 
corded between two Canadian een- 
suses ; and it was 50 percent higher 
than the rate recorded in the 
United States. During every inter- 
eensal period since 1901, the Cana- 
dian growth rate has been higher 
than that in this country. 











ada (including Newfoundland) The greatest influx of immi- 
TABLE I: THE GROWTH OF THE POPULATIONS OF CANADA 
AND THE UNITED StaTEs, 1871-19568 
Canada* United States 
Average Annual Average Annual 
Rate of Growth Rate of Growth 
Population Between Periods Population Between Periods 

Year (in thousands) (percent) (in thousands) (percent) 
1871 3,842 : 40.928 
1881 4,511 1.6 31,542 2.3 
1891 5,035 1.1 64,361 22 
1901 5,592 1.1 77,585 1.9 
1911 7,449 2.9 93,868 1.9 
1921 9,051 2.0 108,541 1.5 
1931 10,658 1.6 124,040 1.3 
1941 11,810 1.0 133,203 0.7 
1951 14,009 i 154,360 1.5 
1956 16,081 2.8 168,174 i 





*Including Newfoundland which beeame the 10th province on April 1, 1949. 
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Fiaure 2: MigRaTION INTO CaNaDA, 1852 To 195611 


During the past one hundred years, there have been large fluctuations in the yearly 
number of immigrants into Canada. The peak year is shown to be 1913. 


grants in Canada’s history came 
between the turn of the century 
and World War I, and this ac- 
counted for a large part of the sud- 
den spurt in population growth. 
Some three million immigrants 
were absorbed by Canada whose 
population was only slightly more 
than five million in 1900.'° 

This great trans-Atlantic migra- 
tion brought more than four times 
as many immigrants (13 million) 
to the United States during the 
same period. But this country’s 
population was 14 times larger 
than that of Canada in 1900. Thus, 
the impact of immigration was far 


eo" in Canada. 


Emigration from Canada to the 
United States continued during 
1901-11. But the ratio of immi- 
grants to emigrants was much 
higher than in previous decades. 
This indicated that fewer immi- 
grants to Canada were using that 
country as a steppingstone to the 
United States. Free land was prac- 
tically a thing of the past in the 
United States by 1900, but Cana- 
da’s west, still in the early stages 
of development, was the road to 
opportunity for both the immi- 
grant and native-born Canadian. 
Consequently, the west accounted 
for more than half of Canada’s 
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population growth the 


1901-11 decade.” 


GROWTH SLACKENS, 1911-1941 


For 30 years, beginning in 1911, 
declining immigration and lower 
rates of natural increase combined 
to reduce Canada’s rate of popula- 
tion growth. As a result, the popu- 
lation increased by only a little 
more than one-half between 1911 
and 1941, growing from 7,449,000 
to 11,810,000. However, the growth 
rate remained at a considerably 
higher level than that of the United 
States for the same period. 

Figure 2 shows how drastically 
immigration was curtailed by 
World War I. While it picked up 
some during the 1920’s, it never 
again approached the tremendous 
volume immediately preceding the 
war. The world-wide depression 
of the 1930’s reduced the flow of 
immigrants to a mere trickle. 

A long-range downtrend in Can- 
ada’s birth rate began around the 
turn of the century. By 1937, the 
birth rate had declined to 20.1, 
probably a record low (Figure 4). 

Table II provides a rough esti- 
mate of the components of popula- 
tion growth during the past cen- 
tury. The emigration figures are 
subject to the widest margin of 
error. The Canadian government 
records no emigration statisties. In 
this Table, the figures in the emi- 
gration column were arrived at by 
subtracting the net balances of mi- 
gration (column 8) from the re- 
ported numbers of immigrants 
- (column 6). The net balances of 


during 


migration were computed by sub- 
tracting the amount of natural in- 
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erease (column 5) from the total 
increase during the intercensal 
periods. 


MIGRATION IMPORTANT FACTOR 


Table II also underlines the fact 
that in the fluctuating trend of 
population growth in Canada the 
flow of emigrants has been almost 
as important as the flow of immi- 
grants. Between 1851 and 1941, 
the population (excluding New- 
foundland) grew by 9,071,000 per- 
sons. Natural increase accounted 
for 8,528,000 of this growth; the 
net balance of migration accounted 
for only 543,000 persons. In other 
words, net migration directly con- 
tributed less than six percent of 
the growth in population between 
1851 and 1941. 

During five of the nine decades, 
there were fewer immigrants to 
Canada than emigrants. During 
the entire period, Europeans were 
immigrating to Canada and many 
native-born Canadians were emi- 
grating to the United States in 
search of greater opportunities in 
our urban-industrial centers. Oth- 
er emigrants were European immi- 
grants who paused only briefly in 
Canada before moving southward 
ac.uss the border. 

But even though the net balance 
of migration was negligible, its 
demographic impact should not be 
discounted. As Dr. Norman Ryder, 
Assistant Professor of Sociology at 
the University of Wisconsin and 
formerly Population Statistician, 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Ot- 
tawa, has explained it: 

. . . the simple addition and subtraction 
of cumulated events over a long span of 
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Figure 3: ESTIMATED AVERAGE ANNUAL RATES OF POPULATION GROWTH IN CANADA 
AND SELECTED COUNTRIES, 1946-195614 


Canada’s postwar population growth of 2.5 percent per year outstrips that of any 


other industrialized nation. 


years neglects a highly important factor. 
Although the numbers of immigrants and 
emigrants in a given era may be equal, 
the timing of their arrivals and depar- 
tures has a critical effect on population 
size in the interim. For example, if 100 
thousand migrants arrive at the begin- 
ning of a decade and depart at the rate 
of 10 thousand a year, then net migra- 
tion at the end of the ten years is zero, 
but the population has meanwhile re- 
ceived a contribution of half a million 
person-years of life.13 


It should also be noted that mi- 
gration has a definite effect upon 
the trends in natural increase be- 
cause immigrants and emigrants 
traditionally included a high pro- 
portion of young adults in their 
prime reproductive years. There- 
fore, immigration has tended to in- 
crease the birth rate and to depress 
the death rate. Emigration has 
had the opposite effect. 


GROWTH SKYROCKETS, 1941-1956 


The declining trend in Canada’s 
average annual rate of population 
growth, recorded in every inter- 
censal decade from 1911 to 1941, 
was suddenly reversed during the 


decade of 1941-1951. Then popula- 
tion jumped from 11,810,000 to 
14,009,000. This represented an 
average rate of growth of 1.7 per- 
cent, the highest since the decade 
of 1911-21. Most of this increase 
occurred between 1946 and 1951 
when the baby boom shot the birth 
rate upward and the postwar im- 
migrant influx began. 

Canada took its first nation-wide 
mid-decennial census in 1956. This 
was limited to a few basic inquiries 
only, and while it did not pro- 
vide nearly as much information 
as the regular decennial censuses, 
it did supply pertinent informa- 
tion concerning Canada’s rapidly 
growing, highly mobile population. 

The 1956 census reported a total 
of 16,081,000 people. This means 
that Canada’s average annual rate 
of population growth between 1951 
and 1956 was an amazing 2.8 per- 
cent. This was the highest rate of 
intercensal growth recorded in 
Canada since the decade of 1901- 
11.15 No other industrial nation of 
the west approaches it today. Can- 
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ada’s rate of growth is now more 
than four times as great as the av- 
erage of northern and western 
Europe. It is about 60 percent 
higher than growth rates in the 
U.S. and the USSR. 

Canada’s population growth now 
actually approaches the _ explo- 
sive rates of those underdeveloped 
countries of Latin America and 
Asia where recent public health im- 
provements have drastically re- 
duced death rates. But Canadian 
fertility is not nearly as high as 
that of such countries where birth 
rates of 45 and even 50 are com- 
mon. Yet, Canada’s growth rate is 
high because of the combined effect 
of a low death rate, a moderately 
high birth rate and a heavy influx 
of immigrants. 


HIGHEST BIRTH RATE OF 
INDUSTRIALIZED WEST 


The level of fertility of the Ca- 
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nadian population is considerably 
higher than that of any other in- 
dustrial nation. Her 1956 birth 
rate of 28 was higher than that of 
the United States (25), New Zea- 
land (25), Australia (23) and 
much higher than the average rate 
in northern and western Europe 
(about 18) .1¢ 

Population experts anticipated a 
brief rise in the Canadian birth 
rate after the end of World War 
II. Many marriages had been post- 
poned during the depression and 
war years; and many married cou- 
ples had delayed having their chil- 
dren until after the war ended. 
But the birth rate did not decline 
to the lower prewar levels after the 
people had made up for these post- 
poned marriages and births. In- 
stead, it declined very slightly 
from its 1947 postwar peak. In 
1956, the birth rate was less than 
a point below that high. 


TaBLE II: ESTIMATED COMPONENTS OF CANADIAN POPULATION GROWTH, 1851-19561!7 
(In Thousands) 








* be 

. " <e 88 

§ E 22 8: 
- S38 = a2 t eo St 
EB SAS 2 = 55 2 te AS 
5 eae 6 S 5 - 7 3" 
Ay AMS —Q a 2, 5 = Shen a 
1851-1861 2436 ~=-:1,281 611 + 670 209 8 +124 
1861-1871 3.230 1,369 718 + 651 187 379 = —192 
1871-1881 3,689 1,477 754 + 723 353 440 — 87 
1881-1891 4,325 1,538 824 + 714 903 1,109 —206 
1891-1901 4,833 1,546 828 + 718 326 506 —180 
1901-1911 5,371 1,931 811 +1,120 1,759 1,043 +716 
1911-1921 7,207 2,338 988 41,350 1,612 1,381 +231 
1921-1931 8,788 2415 1,055 +41,360 1,203 974 +229 
1931-1941 10,377 2,294 1,072 +1,222 150 942 = — ge 
1941-1951* 11,507 3,186 1,214 +441,972 548 379 = +169 
1951* 13,648 
1951-1956+ 14,009 2,101 631 +1,470 780 178 +602 
1956+ 16,081 





*Excluding Newfoundland. 
tIncluding Newfoundland which became the 10th province in 1949. 
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Figure 4: CANADA’S VITAL RATES, 1921-19 

The death rate in Canada has declined during the past 30 years, while there has been 
a marked increase in the birth rate since the low period of the depression. Exclusive 
of migration, populations change size only by the difference between the number of 


1925. 











births and deaths. 


NATURAL INCREASE SPEEDS UP 
GROWTH, 1941-1956 

Between 1941 and 1956, natural 
increase was by far the largest 
component of Canada’s population 
growth. Table II shows that nat- 
ural increase accounted for 92 per- 
cent of population increase be- 
tween 1941 and 1951, and that net 
immigration accounted for only 
eight percent. Immigration became 
much more important between 
1951 and 1956. Then, 71 percent of 
the growth was due to natural in- 
crease and 29 percent to net immi- 
gration. The ratio of immigrants 
to emigrants was probably higher 
between 1951 and 1956 than at any 
other comparable period during the 
past century. 


The higher rate of natural in- 
crease since 1941 is due to a sharp 
increase in the birth rate and a 
small, gradual decline in the death 
rate. Figure 4 shows birth and 
death rate trends since 1921. The 
birth rate reached what was prob- 
ably an all-time low of 20.1 in 1937. 
Then it rose gradually to a level of 
about 24 in 1943. After that, it 
jumped sharply to a postwar high 
of 28.9 in 1947. Since then, Cana- 
da’s birth rate has leveled off on a 
high plateau, fluctuating between 
28.5 and 27.1. 

The death rate was 11.8 in 1923, 
and it has gradually declined in 
the intervening years. It was 10.0 
in 1941 and 8.2 in 1956.® 

As a result of higher levels of 
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fertility and lower levels of mor- 
tality, the rate of natural increase 
in 1956 was almost as high as it 
has been in any year since 1921, 
when the Canadian government 
began to collect vital statistics on 
a nation-wide basis. 


FERTILITY DIFFERENTIALS 


Although the Canadian govern- 
ment does not report separate vital 
statistics for the French and Brit- 
ish segments of the population, it 
is known that the French Canadi- 
ans have a higher birth rate than 
the British Canadians. The age-sex 
composition of the population shown 
in Figure 5 confirms this. 

In 1951, there were many more 
children and adults under 30 years 
of age in the population of French 
origin than in the population of 
British origin. Conversely, the 
British segment included a larger 
proportion of older people. These 
age-structure differences were due 
mainly to the higher fertility of the 
French population and perhaps to 
a small extent toa greater longevity 
of the British. 

There were 565 children under 
5 years of age per 1,000 women 15 
to 49 years old in the population 
of French origin as compared with 
ouly 476 in the population of Brit- 
ish origin.?° 

In both age composition and 
level of fertility, the population of 

3ritish origin is similar to that of 
the United States and the popula- 
tion of French origin is more like 
that of a Latin American country. 


MODERATE-SIZED FAMILY TREND 
While it is more diffieult to de- 
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termine the trend in the number 
of children born to married con- 
ples, the postwar trend is definitely 
toward moderate-sized families of 
two or three children. Fewer cou- 
ples are childless and more couples 
have one, two or three children. 
The proportion of couples having 
four children is about the same; 
the proportion having five or more 
children has declined sharply.*? 
These factors exert both upward 
and downward pressures on the 
birth rate. The tendency for a 
larger proportion of women to 
marry—and at a younger age—and 
for more of those who marry to 
have at least one or two children 
apparently more than offsets the 
trend toward a decline in the pro- 
portion of very large families. 


FAMILY ALLOWANCES 


In 1944, the Canadian Parlia- 
ment adopted a program of family 
allowances which went into opera- 
tion in July 1945. Redistribution 
of income was its major objective, 
not increase in family size; the 
‘*. . allowances were proposed as a 
means of ensuring a greater meas- 
ure of equality of opportunity for 
all children and as a method of 
recognising the additional needs of 
families with children.’ *? Also the 
government was interested in main- 
taining a high level of employment 
and production during the postwar 
years. It was felt that family al- 


lowance expenditures would help 
to prop up and stabilize the de- 
mand for consumer goods. 

Under this program, a monthly 
allowance is paid to the mother of 
each child under 16 years of age 
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Figure 5: AGE-SEX DISTRIBUTION 195123 
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In this figure the Canadian populations of French and British origin are shown 
separately (shaded), and compared with the total United States population in 1950. 
The French Canadian population includes more children and fewer older people than 
that of the U.S. The British Canadian population is very similar to the U.S. popula- 


tion. 


who was born in Canada or has 
been a resident for at least one 
year. Immigrant children who have 
lived in Canada less than one year 
are aided by the Department of 
Citizenship and Immigration. 

Mr. Joseph W. Willard, Director 
of the Research and Statistics Divi- 
sion of the Department of National 
Health and Welfare of Canada, 
reports that : 


Family allowances are paid at the 
monthly rate of $5 for each child under 
six years of age; $6 for each child from 
six te nine years; $7 for each child from 
ten to twelve years; and $8 for each 
child from thirteen to fifteen years of 
age. In October 1956 the average al- 
lowance per family was $14.43 or a rate 
of $173.16 a year; the average allow- 
ance per child was $6.05 in that month 
or a rate of $72.60 a year. The assist- 
ance in family settlement for immigrants 
is at the rate of $60 a year for each 
child. Some indication of the scope of 
the programme can be gained from the 
fact that in October 1956, 2,299,228 
families were receiving family allow- 
ances on behalf of 5,484,052 children who 
represented slightly more than one-third 
of the population.?4 


e These allowances are counter- 


balanced by certain provisions of 
Canada’s tax legislation. If a fam- 
ily receives an allowance for a 
child, the full exemption for the 
child cannot be claimed on the 
family’s personal income tax re- 
turn. The allowances are, there- 
fore, most beneficial to those low- 
income families which pay little or 
no income tax. 

Some European countries have 
adopted family-allowance schemes 
in an effort to check long-term 
birth rate declines. These plans 
usually increase the amount of the 
allowance as the number of chil- 
dren increases. Thus, a larger al- 
lowance would be paid for the fifth 
or sixth child born to a family than 
for the first or second. In Canada, 
the allowance does not rise with the 
number of children. Before the 
program was amended in 1949, the 
allowances were smaller for the 
fifth child and all subsequent chil- 
dren born to a family. 

The general consensus seems to 
be that family allowances have had 
little or no effect upon levels of 
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fertility in Canada. Possibly they 
are too small to influence many 
couples one way or the other. 
Large families have not increased. 
Rather, the proportion of couples 
having six or more children has 
declined very sharply. 

The Canadian birth rate did rise 

rapidly after the plan was adopted 
in 1945. But after that year the 
boom in births hit most western 
countries. As Mr. Willard points 
out, it is interesting to compare the 
experience of Canada with that of 
the United States where there is 
no family allowance program : 
. . . Canada has had a consistently and 
substantially higher birth rate than the 
United States for a number of decades 
past. But while the births per 1,000 fe- 
male population [10-49 years of age] in 
Canada jumped from 79.7 in 1945 to 90.1 
in 1946, or 10.4 points, the comparable 
rate in the United States also rose sharp- 
ly from 64.0 to 76.4, or 12.4 points. From 
1946 to 1947 the rate in Canada took an- 
other sizable jump of 6.5 points, but 
again the rate of increase in the United 
States exceeded that of Canada, rising 
by 9.1 points. Both countries experi- 
enced a decline in the rate of about the 
same magnitude in 1948. The general 
movement in the rates in the United 
States and Canada seem to parallel each 
other during the postwar period, but 
those in the United States, where there is 
no family allowance programme, showed 
a greater increase than in Canada, where 
the new programme had been intro- 
duced.25 


ETHNIC ORIGIN AND RELIGION 


One of the most interesting fea- 
tures of Canadian population 
growth is that the proportion of 
French Canadians in the total pop- 
ulation has remained virtually un- 
changed for over half a century 
even though immigration from 
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France has been infinitesimal since 
the cession of Canada in 1763. 

Figure 6 shows that from 1881 to 
1951, the French Canadian propor- 
tion increased only slightly, from 
30.0 to 31.6 percent (excluding 
Newfoundland). Numerically, the 
French Canadians have held their 
own as a result of their higher rate 
of natural increase—or by la re- 
vanche des berceaux (the revenge 
of the cradles). 

The less prolific British segment 
of the population declined from 
58.9 to 46.7 percent, in spite of its - 
very heavy reinforcement through 
immigration from Britain. 

The proportion of Canadians who 
are neither French nor British 
jumped from 11.1 percent to 21.7 
percent.2® This increase was due 
largely to the heavy influx of immi- 
grants from central, southern and 
eastern Europe after 1900. Be- 
tween 1941 and 1951, the French 
and other non-British segments 
grew more than twice as fast as the 
British segment. No information 
was collected on ethnic origin in 
the 1956 census, but it is unlikely 
that this trend has been reversed 
since 1951. 

Then, slightly more than 43 per- 
cent of all Canadians were Roman 
Catholics ; 20.5 percent belonged to 
the United Church of Canada 
which was formed in 1925 by the 
union of Methodists, Congregation- 
alists and some Presbyterians; and 
14 percent were Anglicans. Next in 
order came Presbyterians, Baptists 
and Lutherans. 


GEOGRAPHIC DISTRIBUTION 
Table III shows population dis- 
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FiaurE 6: ETHNIC ORIGIN OF CANADA’S 
PoPuULATION2? 


The area occupied by Canadians of 
French origin is quite clearly defined. 
The British and the ‘‘ others’’ are spread 
throughout the remaining territory. 


tribution by provinces and terri- 
tories in 1956. The most striking 
feature of this Table is the con- 
centration of 62 percent of the 
population in the two principal 
provinces of Ontario and Quebec. 
Another 27 percent was rather 
evenly distributed between the 
prairie provinces of Manitoba, Sas- 
katchewan and Alberta, and the 
west coast province of British Col- 
umbia. Less than 11 percent of the 
population lived in the Atlantic 
provinces of Newfoundland, Prince 
Edward Island, Nova Scotia and 
New Brunswick. The vast but 
sparsely settled Yukon and North- 
west Territories each accounted for 
only 0.1 percent of the Canadian 
population. 
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Since the early days, the various 
provinces and territories have not 
experienced a uniform rate of pop- 
ulation growth. Since the turn of 
the century, the maritime prov- 
inces of Prince Edward Island, 
Nova Scotia and New Brunswick 
have grown less rapidly than any 
other major region of Canada. In 
many respects, the maritime prov- 
inces occupy a position similar to 
that of the south in the United 
States. Economic development has 
been slowest in those provinces and 
this has resulted in high out-migra- 
tion. A steady stream of people 
has been leaving the area in 
search of greater opportunities in 
the more advanced urban-indus- 
trial centers of Ontario and Quebec. 


During each intercensal period 
between 1901 and 1951, the popula- 
tion of French Quebee grew more 
rapidly than that of the English- 
speaking province of Ontario. But 
this trend was reversed between 
the censuses of 1951 and 1956. To 
balance Quebee’s higher rate of 
natural - increase, industrialized 
Ontario’s more rapid growth re- 
sulted from a heavier influx of 
Canadian migrants and overseas 
immigrants. 

The prairie provinces were open- 
ed up at the end of the nineteenth 
century. Between 1901 and 1921, 
this area grew much faster than 
any other. However, since 1931, 
growth has been slow in these agri- 
cultural provinces. Manitoba and 
Saskatchewan, in particular, have 
lost sizable numbers of residents 
to the urban areas of central Can- 
ada and British Columbia. 
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After World War I, Canadian 
development pushed beyond the 
prairies to the west coast province 
of British Columbia. Since the 1921 
census, this flourishing province 
has led all others in growth. 


URBANIZATION 


As in the United States, indus- 
trial development in Canada is 
speeding up the trend toward ur- 
banization. Canadians, like their 
neighbors in this country, are leav- 
ing the farms of the rural and 
prairie provinces in large numbers 
for the heavily urbanized, indus- 
trialized regions of central Canada. 

In 1891, more than two-thirds of 
the Canadian population lived in 
rural areas; by 1956, two-thirds 
lived in urban areas. 

In 1956, 58 percent of the urban 
population (or 39 percent of the 
total population) lived in eities 
of 100,000 or more. No labor force 
data were collected in the 1956 cen- 
sus, but the 1951 census indicated 
that less than one-sixth of the total 
labor force consisted of farmers and 
other agricultural workers.?® 


POSTWAR IMMIGRATION 


Figure 2 shows that immigration, 
reduced to a mere trickle during 
the depression and war years, rose 
sharply in 1946. The volume of 
immigration during the postwar 
years has been at about the same 
level as during the 1920’s, but it 
has never approached the high 
level of the years immediately pre- 
ceding World War I. 

During the 11 years 1946 through 
1956, Canada welcomed 1,387,- 
000 immigrants, including 166,000 
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refugees and displaced persons 
from eastern and central Europe 
who were admitted prior to June 
30,1954. In addition, Canada has 
also opened her doors to more than 
35,000 Hungarian refugees since 
the 1956 revolt. 

Canada received more immigrants 
than any other country except the 
United States which absorbed 2.3 
million. But Canada’s population 
is one-tenth as large, so the impact 
of immigration remains much 
greater there. 

Most postwar immigrants were 
of European origin: about one- 
third were British, 15 percent were 
Germans and Austrians, 12 percent 
were Italians, 9 percent were 
Dutch, almost 5 percent were Poles 
and only 2.4 percent were French.*® 


IMMIGRANTS AS PRODUCERS 


During the early part of the 
century, immigrants from Europe 
came primarily to settle on Can- 
ada’s agricultural land. But now 
that Canada is predominantly an 
industrial nation, the immigrant 


_ soon finds that the industrial heart- 


land offers more opportunities. 


TABLE IIT: THE POPULATION OF CANADA 
BY PROVINCES, 195629 
Province or 


Territory Population Percent 





Newfoundland 415,074 a 
Prince Edward Island 99,285 0.6 
Nova Scotia 694,717 4.3 
New Brunswick 554,616 3.4 
Quebec 4,628,378 28.8 
Ontario 5,404,933 33.6 
Manitoba 850,040 5.3 
Saskatchewan 880,665 5.5 
Alberta 1,123,116 7.0 
British Columbia 1,398,464 8.7 
Yukon 12,190 0.1 
Northwest Territories 19,313 0.1 
All Canada 16,080,791 100.0 
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Of the 1,387,000 immigrants ad- 
mitted during the 1946-56 period, 
52.4 percent went to the province 
of Ontario and 19.6 percent went 
to Quebec. The maritime provinces 
received only three percent, and 
the three prairie provinces only 15 
percent. The rapidly growing west 
coast province of British Columbia 
absorbed nine percent. Less than 
one-tenth of one percent of the im- 
migrants ventured into the Yukon 
and the Northwest Territories.*! 

Recently, the Canadian-born la- 
bor force, like that of this coun- 
try, has grown much more slowly 
than the total population. This is 
because the young men and women 
now reaching working age were 
born during the depression of the 
1930’s when the birth rates were 
low. As a result, a relatively small 
proportion of the Canadian popu- 
lation has been moving into the 
labor force at the very period of 
greatest economic expansion. 

Because immigrant workers have 
helped to fill this gap, they have 
played a very important role in 
Canada’s postwar economic expan- 
sion. It has been estimated that 
between 1950 and 1956, immigra- 
tion accounted for more than two- 
thirds of the growth of the labor 
force. During the seven years from 
1950-1957, 54.5 percent of the 
immigrants were workers and only 
45.5 percent were dependents. In 
contrast, only 35.5 percent of the 
total Canadian population was in 
the labor force in 1956.5? 


IMMIGRANTS AS CONSUMERS 


The contributions which Cana- 
® da’s immigrants have made to the 
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consumer goods market are appre- 
ciable though less easily determined. 
They have purchased millions of 
dollars’ worth of goods and services. 
According to the census of 1951, 
immigrants arriving since the end 
of World War II had established 
62,160 households. Of these, 24,000 
homes were owned by the new 
Canadians and 7,000 were mort- 
gage-free. Some 43,000 of these 
households had gas or electric 
ranges; 32,000 had power washing 
machines; 52,000 had radios; 26,- 
000 had mechanical refrigeration ; 
and 18,000 had electric vacuum 
cleaners. One-third of all these 
households owned an automobile.** 

These figures are all the more 
remarkable when it is recalled that 
they refer only to households estab- 
lished by postwar immigrants, 
many of whom had been in Canada 
for only a few months when this 
census was taken in 1951. The 
statistics reflect not only the im- 
portance of immigrant purchases 
in the postwar Canadian consumer 
market, but also the successful 
assimilation of most immigrants in 
the Canadian economy. 


IMMIGRATION POLICY 

Canada’s postwar immigration 
policy was set forth in some detail 
by former Prime Minister Macken- 
zie King in May 1947: 

The policy of the government is to 
foster the growth of the population of 
Canada by the encouragement of immi- 
gration. The government will seek by 
legislation, regulation, and vigorous ad- 
ministration, to ensure the careful selec- 
tion and permanent settlement of such 
numbers of immigrants as can advan- 
tageously be absorbed in our national 
economy. 
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Like other major problems of today, 
the problem of immigration must be 
viewed in the light of the world situa- 
tion as a whole. A wise and productive 
policy for Canada cannot be devised by 
studying only the situation within our 
own country. ... Among other considera- 
tions, it should take account of the 
urgent problem of the resettlement of 
persons who are displaced and homeless, 
as an aftermath of the world conflict. 

. . . The fear has been expressed that 
immigration would lead to a reduction 
in the standard of living. This need not 
be the case. If immigration is properly 
planned, the result will be the reverse. 

... With regard to the selection of im- 
migrants, much has been said about dis- 
crimination. I wish to make it quite 
clear that Canada is perfectly within her 
rights in selecting the persons whom we 
regard as desirable future citizens. It is 
not a ‘‘fundamental human right’’ of 
any alien to enter Canada. It is a privi- 
lege. It is a matter of domestic policy.34 

As Dr. David C. Corbett, Associ- 
ate Professor of Political Science 
of the University of British Colum- 
bia, has pointed out: 

It is a earefully calculated statement. 
Notice that Mr. King says he intends 
to foster the growth of population, but 
not to exceed the number that can be 
absorbed advantageously. Notice that 
he insists on Canada’s sovereignty, yet 
acknowledges an obligation to humanity 
to help those in distress. One thing is 
carefully balanced against another. On 
the surface this looks like one of the 
judicious compromises for which Mr. 
King was famous. 

Mr. King made these compromises be- 
cause he was under conflicting pressures. 
The policy has not been changed, which 
is evidence that the balance of conflicting 
pressures has not changed much either. 
Mr. King’s successors now and in the 
future are likely to be confronted with 
a similar problem of adjusting policy 
to these pressures from the Canadian 
public. . . .35 

What are the conflicting pres- 
sures in Canada? The most vocal 
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opposition comes from organized 
labor through local offices of the 
trade and industrial unions. Tradi- 
tionally opposed to ‘‘excessive’’ 
immigration, unionists regard im- 
migrants as competitors for their 
own jobs. But in the national labor 
congresses, union leaders have 
taken a more liberal stand ‘‘for a 
policy of choosing a limited num- 
ber of skilled immigrants, bringing 
them into assured jobs, getting 
them into the union and seeing to 
it that they are paid as well as 
Canadians doing the same work.’’%¢ 

Management, as represented by 
the Canadian Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation and the Canadian Cham- 
bers of Commerce, has consistently 
urged the government to take in 
larger and larger numbers of im- 
migrants as a means of assuring an 
adequate labor force and a grow- 
ing consumers’ market. 

The two ethnic groups have tradi- 
tionally been at odds over the im- 
migration question. Relatively few 
Frenchmen have migrated to Can- 
ada in modern times, so French 
Canadians fear that immigration 
will dilute their proportion in the 
population and increase that of the 
non-French. British immigrants 
still account for the largest share 
of immigration. Since 1900, an in- 
creasing number of non-French 
continental Europeans have en- 
tered Canada. Although many of 
these immigrants have been Roman 
Catholics (Italians, Germans, 
Dutch, ete.), the French Canadians 
have not usually welcomed them. 
Past experience has shown that the 
vast majority of them will be as- 
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similated into the English-speaking 
segment of Canadian society. 

The reason for this is relatively 
simple. The immigrant finds his 
greatest employment opportunities 
in the large-scale industrial and 
commercial enterprises which are 
controlled mainly by the English- 
speaking population. Few look for 
work on farms. The French Cana- 
dians are concentrated in Quebec 
and in adjacent less industrialized 
areas in Ontario and New Bruns- 
wick. Their socio-economic life con- 
tinues to be centered around the 
family farm and the small family 
business in the villages and towns. 

As in every country of immigra- 
tion, Canada has its organizations 
of ‘‘old stock’’ Canadians which 
bring pressure on the government 
to limit admission to the ‘‘desir- 
able’’ ethnic groups. Counterbal- 
anecing these groups, various as- 
sociations of foreign-born want the 
government to admit larger num- 
bers of their fellow countrymen.** 


SOME QUESTIONS ARE RAISED 


While the consensus among Cana- 
dian economists and government 
officials seems to be that a larger 
population would be economically 
desirable, they question how fast 
population can grow’ without 
straining Canada’s capacity for 
absorption. 

In 1951, Dr. Mabel Timlin, Pro- 
fessor of Economics at the Univer- 
sity of Saskatchewan, wrote an ex- 
tremely interesting book entitled 
Does Canada Need More People? 
Her treatment of this subject is 
almost as cautious as Mr. Macken- 
King’s statement on immigra- 
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tion policy. Generally speaking, 
she concludes that ‘‘a larger popu- 
lation for Canada should mean a 
higher physical product per capita 
and hence higher real incomes for 
Canadian citizens.’’ She feels that 
freer immigration would probably 
contribute favorably to Canada’s 
economic growth by broadening the 
home market, thus encouraging the 
expansion of consumer goods and 
service industries. This in turn 
would reduce dependence of the 
economy on imports and exports. 
Furthermore, a larger population 
would reduce the present heavy 
per capita burden of government, 
transportation services and other 
public utilities. 

But Dr. Timlin points out that 
because the Canadian economy is 
heavily dependent upon world 
trade it is affected by shifts in the 
political and economic policies of 
all major world nations, particu- 
larly by those shifts in the United 
States. Also, economic adversity in 
the United States and in Europe 
has an unfavorable impact on Can- 
ada’s economy. 

For such reasons as these, Dr. 
Timlin feels that in its immigra- 
tion policy Canada must make a 
distinction between long-term and 
short-term absorptive capacity. 
While higher immigration probably 
is economically desirable over the 
long term, short-term fluctuations 
in the Canadian economy may make 
heavy immigration undesirable over 
relatively brief periods of time. Dr. 
Timlin believes that the govern- 
ment should make estimates con- 
tinually of Canada’s short-term 
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absorptive capacity and adjust the 
flow of immigration accordingly. 
She suggests that the estimates be 
based on such evidence as short- 
term employment opportunities.** 

During the postwar period, the 
Department of Citizenship and 
Immigration has followed a policy 
which is basically the same as that 
suggested by Dr. Timlin. Each 
year, the Department surveys the 
economic situation throughout Can- 
ada and then prepares an estimate 
of the number of immigrants of 
various ages and occupations that 
ean be advantageously absorbed 
into the economy. This serves as a 
guide to the Canadian immigration 
officers in the various overseas coun- 
of emigration. 

ABUNDANT RESOURCES SPUR 

ECONOMY 

Canada is rich in natural re- 
sources : 

In their raw state, Canada’s natural 
resources account for more than one- 
quarter of the value of the country’s 
exports. They are the basis of its thriv- 
ing manufacturing industries. Yet, 
though vast, they are not unlimited. Wise 
conservation measures are of the utmost 
importance, a fact that is becoming more 
widely understood by the Canadian pub- 
lic.39 

The most valuable of her re- 
sources is her agricultural land 
which comprises about one-sixth of 
the total land area. In 1956, Can- 
ada’s income from the sale of farm 
products was about $2.7 billion. 
She is the world’s second largest 
exporter of wheat. Recently, live- 
stock products have been compet- 
ing with wheat for the largest 
share of her agricultural economy. 

Forests occupy more than one- 
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third of her land area and from 
them Canada derives her chief ex- 
port, newsprint, supplying 51 per- 
cent of the world’s needs. In 1955, 
her pulp and paper industry’s 
gross value was over $1.3 billion. 

Her vast mineral resources are 
still not completely explored. She 
is one of the world’s leading pro- 
ducers of zine, lead, copper, gold, 
radium and uranium. Her deposits 
of nickel and asbestos are the 
world’s largest. She has vast re- 
serves of high-grade iron ore, large 
sulphur and silver deposits. 

Canada is wealthy in fuel poten- 
tial. She has rich deposits of oil, 
natural gas and coal. She has one 
of the world’s greatest hydro-elec- 
tric power potentials, possessing 
about a third of the world’s fresh . 
water, much of it descending from 
high altitudes. Canada’s rivers now 
produce 15 million horsepower— 
more power per capita than any 
other country except Norway. 
Nearly four times as much remains 
unharnessed. 

Canada’s extensive fishing 
grounds yield an annual catch of 
about two billion pounds, from the 
Atlantic and Pacific Oceans and 
her inland waters. The annual 
market value of her fishery prod- 
ucts is about $200 million, about 
two-thirds of which is exports. 

Since the days of the first settle- 
ments, Canada’s wild life has been 
an important natural resource. 
Furs remain an important item of 
export. Moose, caribou, elk, deer, 
bear, geese, ducks, etc., may still be 
seen in large numbers in their na- 
tive habitat.*° 
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Canada has come a long way 
since the Hudson Bay Company 
was established in 1670 as one of 
the first corporations on the North 
American continent. Since 1915, 
Canada has grown from a nation 
predominantly rural to an urban- 
industrial nation which occupied 
fourth place in world trade in 1956. 

The story of Canada’s economic growth 
from Confederation to the First World 
War is primarily an account of geo- 
graphic expansion, settlement of new 
territories, and discovery and exploita- 
tion of new natural resources. The story 
of Canadian economic development since 
1913 is the story of the nation’s approach 
to industrial maturity. 

In the course of a single generation 
Canada has changed from a country pro- 
ducing and exporting mainly primary 
products to a country producing and 
exporting mainly manufactured goods. 
This development is the natural one for a 
country that starts its life with the great 
advantages of abundant resources and a 
small, vigorous population. . . .4! 

The first expansion in large-scale 
manufacturing came when World 
War I made heavy demands on her 
metal-working industries. During 
the years between the two wars, 
many new industries were estab- 
lished. The second world war 
brought rapid development, espe- 
cially to Canada’s secondary indus- 
try. Now, the annual value of her 
manufactured goods is more than 
the combined value of her products 
from agriculture, forests, fisheries, 
mines and electric power. 

Canada’s economy has flourished 
during the years, thanks to her re- 
source wealth, a high rate of in- 
vestment and the industry and 
vigor of her people. The reward 
has been a steadily rising national 
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income and high levels of employ- 
ment. 


In 1956, Canada’s gross national 
product in current dollars was two 
and one-half times as large as in 
1946. During the same period in 
the United States, the gross na- 
tional product did not quite double. 
These figures are in terms of cur- 
rent dollars and are distorted by 
inflation. But if we convert them 
into ‘‘real’’ money uninfluenced by 
inflationary trends, we find that 
Canada, in 1956, produced $153 
worth of goods and services for 
every $100 worth produced in 
1946. In the United States, ‘‘real’’ 
production in 1956 amounted to 
only $141 for every $100 in 1946.47 


Capital formation has proceeded 
at a rapid pace, especially in recent 
years. During the 1950’s, the 
Canadian investment rate jumped 
from about one-fifth to one-fourth 
of the gross national product. This 
is one of the highest rates in the 
world. In the United States, in- 
vestment amounts to less than one- 
sixth of the gross national prod- 
uct.*8 


THE NEXT 25 YEARS 


The summary of the Preliminary 
Report of the Royal Commission 
on Canada’s Economic Prospects 
presents the following interesting 
conclusions, preceded by a warning 
concerning the fallibility of fore- 
casting : 

It is estimated that the Canadian pop- 
ulation will increase from 15,575,000 in 
1955 to about 26,650,000 in 1980, assum- 
ing an average net immigration of 75,000 
persons per annum, 

The labour force will grow at about 
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the same rate as the population as a 
whole. Average hours per week in agri- 
eulture are expected to decrease from 
55.3 to 43.75 and, in business, from 41.3 
to 34.3 in 1980. 

It is estimated that the Gross National 
Product may increase from $26.8 billion 
in 1955 to about $76 billion in 1980, i.e., 
by roughly three times. The principal 
variables in this estimate are the growth 
in population and the increased rate of 
productivity, particularly for the business 
sector of the economy. The forecast for 
1980 is an average of two calculations 
based on increases in productivity of 
2.5% and 3.25% per annum for the 
business sector and net immigration an- 
nually of 75,000 persons. 

If the forecast of the increase in 
Gross National Product is borne out 
by events, the average Canadian in 1980, 
after paying income tax, will probably 
have about two-thirds again as much 
income in real terms for his own use 
as he had in 1955. 


While the output of all sectors of the 
economy is expected to increase, that of 
agriculture may decline in relative terms 
from about 13% of the total in 1955 to 
about 6% in 1980. On the other hand, 
the output of the resource industries 
(particularly mining, oil and gas, and 
electric light and power) is expected to 
increase from about 10% of the total in 
1955 to about 15% in 1980; and the out- 
put of secondary manufacturing is ex 


pected to increase from about 22% in 
1955 to about 25% in 1980. 
The percentage of the total labour 


force employed in agriculture is expected 
to decline from about 15% in 1955 to 
about 7% in 1980. The resource indus- 
tries, primary and secondary manufac 
turing, and construction, are expected to 
employ roughly the same proportion of 
the total labour force in 1980 as they do 
today. The proportion of the number of 
workers employed in the tertiary or serv 
ice sectors of the economy is expected 
to increase considerably. 

The trend under which Canada has 
been becoming an increasingly urban 
country is expected to continue. In 1951, 
62% of the population lived in metro- 
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politan areas or in other cities, towns 
and villages with more than a thousand 
people. By 1980 this proportion may rise 
to 80%. 

Foreign trade will continue to be an 
expected important determinant of 
growth and prosperity of the Canadian 
economy. But the perceptible decline 
since the 1930’s in the value of exports 
as a proportion of Gross National Ex- 
penditure is expected to continue. Sim- 
ilarly, it is expected that the share of 
our total exports going to the United 
States and of our total imports which 
come from that country will continue to 
increase.44 


TIME FOR DECISION 


Canada’s high ratio of resources 
to people places her in the most 
favorable position in the world 
community of nations today. Since 
the war, her economy has more than 
kept pace with her rapid popula- 
tion growth, and this has strength- 
ened her economic base. 

Canada’s neighbors to the south 
represent challenging examples of 
various stages of demographic evo- 
lution. She is in a unique position 
to profit from the experience of 
others. 

The United States, another re- 
source-rich nation, currently strug- 
gles with the kinds of acute social 
and economic problems which ac- 
company very rapid growth in a 
larger population tending to con- 
centrate in ever-widening urban 
areas. 

Canada’s growing population has 
a more favorable age distribution 
than that of her Latin American 
neighbors, where the proportion of 
dependent children is very high. 

3razil illustrates how a country 
with large resources can have its 


economic development throttled "@ 
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an adverse age distribution and a 
chronic shortage of capital. 

Canada still has time to come to 
grips with that most elusive factor 
of population policy: the question 
of an optimum population. In terms 
of economic, social and military 
considerations, optima necessarily 
differ from country to country. 
These concepts develop slowly in 
any country, but before it is too 
late, Canada should learn that her 
optimum is not to be defined solely 
in massive accretions of people. 

With perhaps a century of grace 
and an abundance of alarming ex- 
amples around her, Canada may 
work through to a wise, humane, 
economically sound population pol- 
icy which will continue to balance 
‘people and resources without sacri- 
ficing the western traditions of 
peace, freedom and the dignity of 
man. 

—Rosert C. Coox, Editor 
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